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and although the external examination may still hold sway, its
incidence is not markedly felt until the boy is mature enough to
make common cause with his teacher against their common
foe, the examiner, and so the spirit of combat may pervade
the classroom as well as the playing-field. Comparative freedom
in teaching has brought with it a friendliness between masters
and boys, with "partnership in games and hobbies,'* which
places a gulf between the old discipline and the new.1 In
schools of all kinds, the frequent infliction of corporal punish-
ment is a thing of the past.
Other means of But although the atmosphere of the school
external control has been so far transformed that the hard
and sometimes brutal expedient of corporal
castigation is far less frequent, even in the
management of boys, yet disciplinary difficulties do arise, for if
a clash of motive between teacher and taught is no longer
inevitable, a clash of temperament is still common enough.
The difficulty is partly met by minor punishments, such as
detention and loss of conduct marks. It is also met by minor
rewards of a corresponding nature. The admission must be
made, however, that the more these external means of main-
taining order are employed, the more certain it becomes that
the moral atmosphere of the school is unhealthy. There are
some teachers who overcome all their difficulties by what is
sometimes called their strength of personality. The writer
well remembers, for example, a man gifted with a dark com-
plexion, a heavy black moustache, a pair of dark piercing eyes,
and an occasionally stentorian voice, who could as easily
control a hundred boys as ten. He well remembers another
man who ruled, not literally with a rod of iron, but with an
equally potent instrument, a stingingly sarcastic tongue. Now
1 See the introduction to Harrow Lectures on Education (1931) for a
striking confirmation of this statement, even with reference to the
English "public" schools, where traditions and customs die hard.